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Notes. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE AND FAMILY 
‘OF DR. JOHN YOUNGER, DEAN OF 
SALISBURY, 1705-28. 


‘Dr. JoHN YOUNGER, ‘born c. 1636, was 
probably the son of John Yonger of Daventry 

’ Northants, and grandson of Thomas of the 
‘ same place, whose will is dated Mar. 20, 
1633, in which three sons are named: 
‘Thomas, John and Valentine, together with 
three daughters, among these being one 

’ Elizabeth, married to — Waloen, thus in- 
’ dicating a Dutch connexion} which might 
account for the fact (referred to later) that 
‘Dr. Younger spoke Dutch fluently and 
. possibly acquired it through residence with 
an aunt in Holland. | 
The arms borne by the Daventry family, 
‘-viz., Arg., on @ bend between two dolphins 


sa., three martlets displayed of the first, with 
crest, @ buck’s head or, may be compared 
with those of another person of the same 
name, viz., Capt. Henry Yonger, Controller- 
General of the Train of Artillery, temp. 
Car. I., who obtained a grant independently, 
e.g., Arg. a bend between two cannons sa. 
to which was added at Oxford May 10, 1645, 
by way of honourable augmentation, “on 
a canton or @ rose gu. surmounted by 
another arg.”’ This latter gentleman, who 
recorded no pedigree, is believed to have 
been one of the many Dutchmen who came 
to England about that time; but he may 
nevertheless have been some connexion of 
the family then resident at Daventry. 
There was also another family at Stretton- 
Grandison, co. Hereford, and a John Yonger 
of that place applied, at the Visitation in 
1634, for a grant of arms which are 
practically identical with those carried by 
the Daventry family, so that it is fair to 
assume a relationship. The pedigree re- 
corded at the time extended back three 
generations, John Yonger’s ancestors being 
Anthony, William and James respectively. 
It may be added that this claim was queried 
and eventually disallowed. 

In connexion with an assumed Dutch 
descent the arms borne by a Dutch family 
of Jonckheer may be mentioned, viz., 
Or, a fess gu. between three martlets in 
chief sa., and a rose in base of the second. 
In the Daventry arms the three martlets 
are placed on a bend between two dolphins, 
while Capt. Henry Yonger adopts the bend 
only between two cannons (instead of 
dolphins) afterwards adding the rose. This 
may not indicate much to an expert in 
heraldry, but to an outsider it appears to be 
somewhat significant of a family connexion. 

It would seem that the Scottish and 
English name Younger is derived from the 
Dutch name which has many variants, viz., 
de Joncheere, de Jonckheere, de Jonckheer, 
Jonkheer, Yonker, Yongere, Yonger, &c. 
At the present day Jonkheer is a title in 
Holland, indicating the junior branch of a 
noble family, and in Scotland a somewhat 
similar use has been made of the word 
Younger. 

There appear to be good grounds for 
assuming that the Younger family originally 
came from the Low Countries, as inter alia, 
their early records in this country are 
principally connected with the ports on the 
East Coast, viz., on the Forth, the Tyne, 
and the Thames. The earliest mention -of 
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the name apparently is that of William 
Yongere, who was pardoned as an adherent 
of the Earl of Lancaster Nov. 16, 1318 (Cal. 
State Papers, Edw. II.). 

The only Younger arms referred to in the 
earlier works as connected with Scotland 
are those of the family at Hopperston first 
mentioned in Pont’s MS. temp. Car. I. 
(nobiles minores) ; but this place has never 
been satisfactorily located, although the 
writer is inclined to think it must be Hopes- 
toun, otherwise Garvald, in the shire of 
Haddington. It was formerly a rectory 
and was united in 1702 to the ancient 
vicarage of Barra, Carlisle. 

There is a possibility, however, that the 
place may be Haggerston, Northumberland, 
where it is believed there was formerly a 
family of considerable importance cf the 
name of Younger (see ‘Autobiography of 
John Younger,’ by W. Brockie), and it does 
not seem improbable that the word Haggers- 
ton, if not written very clearly, might easily 
be read as Hopperston. Should any readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ be able to throw any light on 
this point, or indeed on any matters relating 
to the family of Younger, it would be greatly 
appreciated by the writer. To return to 
the career of Dr. John Younger : he matri- 
culated at Christchurch, Oxon (as gen. fil.) 
on July 23, 1656, followed by Demy 
(Magdalen), 1658-62; B.A. Oct. 12, 1659; 
M.A., June 7, 1662; B.D., Feb. 26 (or June), 
1673; Prob. Fellow, 1662-1689 ; Jun. Dean 
of Arts, 1671/2; Bursar, 1673, ’79 and ‘84; 
Vice-President, 1680 ; D..D., Mar. 10, 1680/1. 
Installed in the Prebend of Woodford and 
Wilsford of Salisbury Cathedral, Oct. 14, 
1680; Canon in the second Prebend of 
Canterbury, Dec. 22, 1685-1691; Coll. 
Prebend of Ealdland, Cath., London, 
Sept. 24, 1693; appointed Cancn of St. 
Paul’s, Apr. 8, 1699 ;—Patron King William 
ITI.—Dean of Salisbury, Sept. 18, 1705. 
Died Tuesday, Feb. 27, 1727/8 at his resi- 
dence in Amen Corner, St. Paul’s. He was 
sub-Librarian of the Bodleian for a short 
period about 1670/1. 

An interesting episode in his career was 
the occasion of a visit paid to Oxford on 
May 19, 1683, by the Duke of York, who was 
accompanied by the Duchess, Mary Beatrice. 
They were received in Magdalen College and 
Dr. Younger delivered an address in Italian, 
the Duchess’s native language, with which 
the Royal visitors were much _ pleased. 
Their appreciation seems to have been 
shewn in a practical form, as Dr. Younger 


obtained a Prebendal stall in Canterbury 
Cathedral a year or two later. 

He also became Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet to Queen Anne and King George I., 
the latter liking him much, possibly on 
account of his ability to converse in high 
Dutch. It appears that the King intended 
to promote him further, but the Ministry 
of the day, who apparently did not regard 
the Doctor with favour, dismissed him from 
his appointment, informing the King that 
he was dead. Sometime later, however, the 
King, when on a visit to Salisbury, was. 
surprised to meet Dr. Younger exclaiming, 
“« My little Dean, they told me you were 
dead. What has prevented my seeing you 
as usual ?”’? When matters were explained 
the King said, warmly, “Oh, I perceive: 
how the matter is, but (with an oath) you 
shall be the first Bishop that I will make.” 
The King’s intention, however, could not be 
carried into effect owing to the Doctor’s death. 

This chance of obtaining a bishopric was 
not the first that had come to Dr. Younger, 
as, when Dr. Wake was created Bishop of 
Lincoln, Dr. Younger was recommended 
for the vacant bishopric of Exeter, the 
choice lying between himself and Dr. 
Atterbury who secured the prize. 

Tt would appear that owing to his Court 
appointment he was able to escape expul- 
sion during the troubles of 1681, and so 
retained his Fellowship. In 1688 he ob- 
tained the Rectory of Bishopstone, Salis- 
bury, being presented thereto by Thomas: 
Eerl of Pembroke. He apparently resigned 
his Fellowship on Aug. 28, 1688, but the 
resignation seems not to have become 
effective until 1689, up to which year he held 
the Rectory of Easton Neston, Northants, 
viz., from 1671. Some Latin verses on 
the death of the Princess Mary of Orange: 
by J. Y. A. B. appear in ‘ Epicedia Oxon.’ 

Tt is recorded of Dr. Younger that he was 
a good-natured man and a good scholar. 
He was also an intimate friend of Dr. 
Thomas Smith of Magdalen who in 1687 
was collated to a Prebend in the Church at 
Hevtesbury, Wilts. 

Dr. Younger was twice married, viz.,. 
on Oct. 17, 1690, at St. James’, Middlesex, 
to Henrietta Maria, fifth daughter of Sir 
Richard Graham, first baronet, of Norton 
Conyers, York. She was apparently only 
22 when she was married while the Doctor 
was about 54, although looking much less. 
His first wife died in 1711 at Amen Corner, 
St. Paul's, the issue of the marriage being = 
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(1) Henrietta Maria, bap. Wath, Jan. 20, 
1692, buried Wath, Feb. 20, 1693; 
(2) Richard, bap. Wath, Nov. 5, 1695, 
d. Jan. 14, 1757; (3) Elizabeth born (?), 
buried Wath, Sept. 25, 1705. It has not 
been ascertained when he was married for 
the second time, but it appears that he 
purchased an annuity for his second wife 
from the Mercers’ Company, the record 
of which unfortunately cannot now be 
traced. He had, at least, two children by 
his second wife, viz., Henry, born about 
1708 and baptized at St. Martin’s, Ludgate, 
and Anne, who was alive unmarried at her 
father’s death. The eldest son, Richard, 
matriculated at Christchurch, Oxon, Feb. 29, 
1711/12; B.A., Feb. 9,1715 /16; M.A. June 13, 
1718; Rector of St. Nicolas, Guildford,Surrey, 
1720, and Vicar of Godalming, 1721; 
Prebendary of Coll. Church of Heytesbury, 
1719-57. An oval painting of the Doctor, 
et. 63, by Riley, and another of his wife, by 
Verelst, now hang in the hall at Norton 
Conyers. He married the widow of Sir 
Robert Godshall, Kt., M.P., sometime Lord 
Mayor cf London, and died Jan. 14, 1757, 
apparently without issue, as his will makes 
no reference to children. The second son, 
Henry, matriculated at St. John’s, Camb., 
Mar. 6, 1724/5, but nothing further regard- 
ing him has, so far, been traced. 

It may be added that Dr. Younger was a 
member of the Renewed Commission ap- 
pointed by Queen Anne, Nov. 25, 1702, for 
the rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
was also a beneficiary under the will of 
Capt. Luke Fawne “Citizen and Stationer,” 
a bookseller at the sign of the Parrot, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. This will was proved 
in 1666 and there were also legacies to 
Jane, Sarah and Anne Younger, step- 
daughters of his cousin Valentine Shuck- 
browe, who had married Bridget, the widow 
of a Mr. Younger—probably one of the 
Daventry family. A Valentine Younger is 
also mentioned in the will, possibly a son of 
Dr. Younger’s uncle of that name. It seems 
curious that a fuller record of Dr. Younger’s 
life has apparently never been published. 

(See Bloxam’s ‘Register of Magdalen 
Coll, Oxon’; Macray’s do.; Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxon’; Water’s ‘ Genealogical 
Gleanings ’; ‘ Political State of Great Bri- 
tain’; The Genealogist, vol. vii., N.S.; 
Archives of Dutch Church, Austin friars ; 
Neve’s Mon. Northern Notes and Queries ; 
Jones, ‘Fasti Sarisberiensis,’ 
Ballard’s MS.’) 

Grorcr W. Youncer, F.C.!.8. 


A MISCELLANY 
OF MODERN FOLK-LORE. 


I, Fork Ruymes. 


THE two villages in the Cotswold, Ilming- 
ton and Ebrington would seem from the 
rhymes still current in their neighbourhood 
to have had a poor opinion of one another.. 
Ilmington in Warwickshire certainly poked 
fun at the ‘‘ Yebberton Mawms ” in a crude 
and hardly friendly manner. These poetical’ 
efforts are worth preserving because at times 
they seem to embody traces of much earlier 
follk-lore. The modern versions are very 
corrupt. Those here given were known to- 
the late T. Scarlet Potter, in his boyhood, 
and they have the imprimatur of his. 
authority, and few knew the neighbourhood 
aswell ashe. Most of therhyming jests had 
some origin in fact and more than one dates: 
from the early days of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Yebberton Mawms to Campden went 

To buy a-donkey was their intent 

They brought the donkey and hired the groom,] 

And as they came home they shot at the moon. 

Singing Hum a dum dee. 

The Yebberton Mawms to Hidcot went, 

To fetch a wheel-barrow was their intent, 

They carried the barrow from town to town 

For fear its wheels should bruise the ground.. 

Master Keyte, a man of great power 

Lent ’em a cart to muck the tower, 

Master Morris, said muck it higher, 

And out of the top there’ll grow a spire. 

Feb. 4, 1911 S. POLTER-HALFORD.. 
Master Keyte is obviously a farmer and’ 

Master Morris the wise man of the place- 

laughing at the effort. 

Mr. Morris got up to brew 

Something the matter with the chimbley flew 

Master Morris got up to see, 

*Twas a donkey tied to the chimbley, 

The donkey was tied to the chimbley top 

His tail behind went flippity flop, 

The donkey belonged to Benjamin Harris, 

They took him to Moreton to swear his parish. 
Feb. 24, 1911. S. IF OLTER-HALFORD. 
Mr. Polter assured me that this did 

actually happen, that the unfortunate 
animal’s legs were put in a sack and tied 
up and the donkey actually lifted into the 
wide square chimney of the old thatched 
cottage by scme wild yokels of the place. 

One moonlight night when it did freeze, 

The moon shone in the pool, they thought it was a 
cheese 

They fetched some rakes to rake about, 

Then swore they could not get it out. 

In the above case the story is that one- 
year the milk of the Charity cows was pooled. 
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and made into cheese, but that the party 
got sadly inebriated and on the way home 
‘dropped their treasure in a pool (F. S. P.). 
I heard the rime from Mr. Sam Bennett of 
Ilmington in 1912, who also told me the 
following :— 

Old Tommy Abbots 

. And he was a fool 

_He built a hovel 

Over his pool. 

‘Some one asked him the reason why, 

It was for his ducks to swim in the dry. 

‘and the next also :— 
“The Yebberton fools to Campden went, 

To take a wheel-barrow was their intent, 

‘They carried the barrow to Campden town 

For fear its wheels should bruise the groun. 
‘There was a mad dog went through the town, 

It bit the side of the barrow all round, 
“They took the barrow to the seaside to be dipped 
And swore the dog it should be whipt. 

A dip in the sea was supposed to cure Hydro- 
‘phobia so the pool was called the sea. One old 
man of E. really was taken to the sea, but said 
be rather be bitten again. This was Thomas 
Woodward of Ilmington. 

IJ.—Minor OFFiIciIALs. 
“1. The Watchman.—lf 1 am not mis- 

“taken Sir R. Peel’s Police Act was passed in 
1829. It was adopted early in Gloucester- 
. shire, but not till some years later in War- 
wickshire in which latter county parish 
-constables and watchmen continued to 
guard the place. It was the duty of every 
(rural) ‘ peeler’ to leave a ticket during 
_the night, in some appointed spot, at every 
lone homestead in his beat; but I do not 
remember that this practice was maintained 
after the adopticn of the police-act by 
Warwickshire. 

“2. The rural ‘ Thief-taker.’.—As a class 
these men were almost extinct when my 
memory begins, yet in my early boyhood, 
about 1830, I remember that one was still 
flourishing at Shipston on Stour. But they 

’ properly belong to a somewhat earlier day— 
in my father’s time one of much local cele- 

brity was extant in this village of Halford 
in which I am now writing—the Thief-taker 
Lomas. 

“The thief-taker was not a salaried peace- 
officer, but looked for payment to the rewards 
ofiered for the capture of evil-doers. The 
canture of the absconding fathers of bastard 
children at the instance of parish officers was 

_ looked upon as the bread-and-cheesé of his 
~ profession. Generally also he exercised 


“some small craft when not on duty; the 

; Lomas named above was.a shoe-maker, the 
“Shipston man made baskets.”’ 

J, Harvey Buioom. 


NATHANIEL FIELD’S WORK IN THE 
«BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER ” 
PLAYS. 


(See ante, p. 141, 164, 183). 


TIl.—‘ THE Kniaut or Matta.’ 
(Acts I. and V.) 


We find Field again collaborating with 
Massinger and Fletcher in ‘The Knight of 
Malta,’ this time contributing the first and 
last acts. Boyle assigns these to Beau- 
mont, Fleay “has little doubt ” that they 
are Field’s, while Macaulay observes that 
the style of their author, though somewhat 
like thet of Field, is better than his usual 
work. There can, however, be no doubt 
that it was he who wrote them, and the best 
evidence of this is to be found in what is 
undoubtedly the finest scene in the play— 
Act V. sc. i.—the scene in which Oriana by 
her eloquence transforms the earthly pas- 
sion of the young knight Miranda to @ pure, 
spiritual love. It is of this scene that Sir 
A. W. Ward (‘Hist. Eng. Dram. Lit.,’ 
II. 688) observes that he can recall “no 
nobler vindication of the authority of the 
moral law in the whole range of the Eliza- 
bethan drama.”’ It seems strange that no 
one has remarked its extraordinarily close 
resemblance to sc. ii. of ‘The Triumph of 
Honour,’ where Dorigen, in precisely similar 
circumstances, makes her lofty appeal to 
the higher nature of the infatuated Martius, 
and makes that appeal in language that can 
leave no shadow of a doubt that the two 
scenes are from the same hand. I have 
already had occasion to quote from the 
speech in which Dorigen refers to the deeds 
of Martius as being entered in a volume 
and urges him not to commit an unworthy 
act that will cause the reader, on reaching 
the leaf that records it, to cast the book 
away, for it was this that gave me the first 
clue to the common authorship of ‘The 
Triumph of Honour ’ and the fourth act of 
‘The Queen cf Corinth.’ The parallel in 
‘The Knight of Malta ’ is even more striking, 
since, the situations being identical, it is 
more complete. 
Dorigen thus addresses Martius :— 
Oh Martius, Martius ! wouldst thou in one minut> 
Blast all thy laurels, which so many years 
Thou hast been purchasing with blood and sweat ? 
Hath Dorigen never been written, read, 
Without the epithet of chaste—ehaste Dorigen, 
And wouldst thou fall upon her chastity . 
Like a black drop of ink, to blot it out ? 
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Oriana says to Miranda :— 
Miranda’s deeds 

Have been as*white as Oriana’s fame, 
From the beginning to this point of time, 
And shali we now begin to stain both thus ? 
Dorigen continues :— 
When. men shall read the records of thy valour, 
Thy hitherto-brave virtue, and approach 
(Highly content yet) to this foul assault 
Included in this leaf, this ominous leaf 
They shall throw down the book, and read no more 
and Oriana :— 
Think on the legend which we two shali breed 
Continuing as we are, for chastest dames 
And boldest soldiers to peruse and read, 
Ay, and read thorough, free from any act 
To cause the modest cast the book away, 
And the most honour’d captain fold it up. 
Martius is so overcome by Dorigen’s elo- 
quence that he exclaims :— . 
Oh, thou confut’st divinely, and thy words 
Do fall like rods upon me ! but they have 
Such silken lines and silver hooks, that I 
Am faster snared. 

Her words produce upon him the same 
effect as Oriana’s on Miranda :— 
Ob, what a tongue is here! whilst she doth 


teach 
My heart to hate my fond unlawful love 
She talks me more in love, with love to her ; 
My fire she quencheth with her arguments, 
But as she breathes ’em they blow fresher fires. 

As it is not questioned that Acts I. and V. 
are by the same hand, I need add little by 
way of corroborative evidence of Field’s 
authorship. In the first act we have 
“pish ” and ‘‘hum ” (each of them only 
once), also ‘‘continence,” 
and “integrity ; in the fifth, “‘ continence 
and ‘“‘transgress.”” With the words ad- 
dressed by Mountferrat to his servant Rocca 
(almost at the beginning of the first scene 
of Act I) :— 

....thy pleas’d eyes send forth 

Beams brighter than the star that ushers day. 
we may compare the two last lines of the 
song in ‘ Amends for Ladies,’ IV. i. :— 
All want day, till thy beauty rise, 
For the grey morn breaks from thine eyes. 
and the first lines of that in ‘The Fatal 
Dowry,’ in which Phebus is urged to set, 


because 

....a fairer sun doth rise 
From the bright radiance of my mistress’ eyes. 
The expression ‘‘to stupify sense ’’ used by 
Mountferrat in the same scene :— 
-...to report her [Oriana’s] soft acceptance now 
Will stupify sense in me, if not kill 
occurs again in ‘The Triumph of Honour,’ 
se. ili. (first speech of Sophocles) :— 

The onde 

Do stupify wy 


In Act V., in addition to the marks- 
already noted, we have Oriana’s reference. 
to herself (se. i.) as “‘a@ garment worn ” :— 
How much you undervalue your own price 

To give your unbought self for a poor woman 
‘That has been once sold, us’d, and lost ber show t.' 
I am a garment worn, &e. 

which recalls Lady Bright’s remark im: 
‘Amends fcr Ladies,’ I. i. :— 

A wife is like a garment us’d and torn : 

A maid like one made up, but never worne 

and Lady Honour’s reply :— 

A widow is a garment worn threadbare, 

Selling at second-hand, like broker’s ware. 

At the beginning of the second scene, the - 
allusion to Time’s running hand “beating . 
back ” the world to “ undistinguish’d chaos ”” 
connects it with passages already noted in 
‘The Fatel Dowry and ‘The Triumph 
Honour.’ We find also that Miranda, in 
the same scene, uses the expression “to. 
indue (—put on) a robe,” also used by 
Benvoglio in sc. iv. of ‘The Triumph of” 
Love.’ Finally, there is a characteristically © 
Fieldish speech from Miranda, as he sestoress 
Oriana to her husband’s arms :— 

....busy Nature, 
If thou wilt still make women, but rememben- 
To work ’em by this sampler. 


Of the other plays in the Beaumont and 
Fletcher folios containing work that is 
clearly neither Beaumont’s nor Fletcher’s, 
nor Massinger’s, there are three in which 
Field’s collaboretion has been suspected or 
asserted by one or other of the critics— 
‘The Honest Man’s Fortune,’ ‘Thierry and 
Theodoret,’ and ‘The Bloody Brother.’ 
I have closely examined all three plays and 
am satisfied that Field had nothing to do 
with any of them, except possibly the first. 
I add a few words on each play :— 

‘The Honest Man’s Fortune.’—Fleay and 
Macaulay both assign parts of this to Field ; 
Fleay giving him Acts ITI. and 1V., Macau- 
lay Act. IV. alone. 1 find nothing whatever 
to suggest Field in Act IT]. This (as well 
as Act IT.) I believe to be partly Webster’s, 
In Lamira’s sixth speech :— 

....my sleeps are enquired after. 
My risings up saluted with respect. 
is a borrowing from Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia ’*- 
which also. appears in ‘Thierry and Theo- 
doret ’ II. i, another play in which it is. 


+ * Book ILI. Routledge’s edition p. 307: ‘“‘ my: 
sleeps were enquired after, and my wakings w 
never unsaluted ’ (Cecropia to ner son Amphialus), 
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clear to me that Webster collaborated. 
Field may have been concerned in Act IV. 
In Montagve’s first speech ‘manacle ” 
&@ppears as a verb, as again in ‘ The Triumph 
of Love,’ and (in se. ii.) the Duchess of 
Orleans’ exclamation “Art thou there, 
Basilisk ?”’ is also used by Dorigen in the 
second scene of ‘The Triumph of Honour.’ 
“These points raise some presumption in 
‘Field’s favour. But in any event it is 
unlikely that this fourth act is wholly from 
ihis pen. Massinger undoubtedly had a 
hand in the third act, and the allusion to 
“Roman deaths ” in 1V. i. recurs in ‘The 
-Maid of Honour ’ (end of 1V. iii.)*. 

‘Thierry and Theodoret.’—Fleay attri- 
butes Acts II]. and IV. to Field. Macaulay 
gives Acts II]. and V. i. to a third author 
(not Massinger or Fletcher). III. and V. i: 
are clearly from the same hand—Webster’s, 
4m my opinion. I agree with Boyle and 
Macaulay in attributing Act IV. to Fletcher 
(sc. i.) and Massinger (se. ii.). Nowhere is 
‘there any suggestion of Field’s versification 
‘or vocabulary. 

‘The Bloody Brother.’—Macaulay assigns 
‘to Field Act IV. sc. iii. and part of ITI. i. 
I can find no justification for this attribu- 
tion. The authorship of this play presents 
‘perhaps the most difficult problem of all the 
‘plays in the Beaumont and Fletcher folios. 
At least four hands seem to have been 
“engaged upon it. 

_ Lo complete the list of the plays in which 
‘it has ‘been conjectured that Field was 
‘concerned, either as collaborator or reviser, 
‘three yet remain to be mentioned. Of these, 
itwo—* Cupid’s Revenge ’ and ‘ Bonduca ’— 
‘were published either in one or both of the 
Beaumont and Fletcher folios, while the 
'third—‘ The Faithful Friends ’—appears in 
meither, but was entered in the Register as 
‘by Beaumont and Fletcher in 1660. Though 
most of the critics (including Gayley and 
Macaulay) regard ‘Cupid’s Revenge’ as 

ure Beaumont and Fletcher, Boyle and 

leay both find a third hand in it, and 
Oliphant a third and fourth, adding Mas- 
singer as well as Field to Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Boyle does not identify the third 
author “whose verse has not the Beaumont 
ring.” Fleay affirms that the play has been 
revised by Field, who has ‘condensed and 
altered every scene,’ but I can find no 
trace of him in any part of the play. 
“Bonduca ’ is usually assigned to Fletcher. 


. * This too is partly founded on a passage in 
*MThe Arcadia’ (Book IV., Routledge’s edition 
pp. 544-5). 


Macaulay, however, suggests that Field may 
have been concerned in II. i. and IV. iv. 
In both these scenes there are rimed couplets 
suggestive of a hand other than Fletcher's 
but, apart from these, I see no reason to 
suspect Field. As for ‘ The Faithful Friends,’ 
which Fleay (‘Englische Studien,’ xiii, 
(1889) 32) attributes to Field and Daborne, 
and Oliphant (ibid., xvi. (1892) 198) believes 
to be an early play by Beaument and 
Fletcher revised by Massinger and Field, 
although no doubt it contains phrases and 
passages faintly suggestive, sometimes of 
one, sometimes of another, of these authors, 
the most reasonable conclusion would seem 
to be that it is by none of them. It is 
written in a florid, forcible-feeble style quite 
unlike that of Field, and is throughout full 
of peculiar words and trite mythological 
allusions as little characteristic of him as 
they are of Beaumont or Fletcher. 
H. SyYKEs, 
Enfield. 


Sir Jonn Woop, TrEASURER.—Perhaps 
your readers would be interested in the 
following notes concerning a _ forgotten 
Sussex worthy, which have accumulated by 
degrees in the course of an inquiry into the 
history of another family, or perhaps 
another branch of the same family, of the 
same name and county. He is noticed in 
the ‘D.N.B., but the article only covers a 
small part of his career. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
three brothers of the name of Wood (Wode), 
John the elder, Thomas, and John the 
younger, played an active and prominent 
part in the affairs of Sussex. Their special 
hunting ground was West Sussex, so the 
probability is that they descended from the 
Chichester family, possibly from Adam de 
Bosco of Felpham (thirteenth century). 
They were landowners, whereas the Horsham 
family seem to have been merchants. 
Thomas was Lord of the Manor of Pul- 
borough; John, the younger, who is once 
described as ‘‘ of Woodmancote,” figures in 
a number of Feet of Fines, was controller of 
the customs of the Port of Chichester from 
1484, and was on the Commission of the 
Peace continuously from 1472 till his death 
(Pat. Rolls); but John Wood, the elder, 
extended the influence of his personality 
far beyond his native county, 

He was several times Member for Mid- 
hurst, and afterwards for Sussex; and 
perhaps his father was M.P. for Midhurst 
before him, since the entries begin‘as far 
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back as 1435. In 1475 he was Sheriff of 
Sussex, and from 1480 till the day of his 
death he was with his brother on the Com- 
mission of the Peace. : 

From 1461 the entries in the Patent Rolls 
become numerous ; but there was at least 
one other John Wood who was a prominent 
figure at this time, and in a brief note there 
is not space to discuss or even to record the 
doubtful grants. When Parliament met in 
1482, John Wood was chosen Speaker, and 
on the rising of the House, he and William 
Catesby were knighted at one time by King 
Edward IV. (Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 293, 
p- 208). It seems probable that it was this 
John Wood who was appointed Master of 
the King’s Ordnance in February, 1463, 
and was granted the office of the custody 
of the Exchequer and Mint in October, 1468 ; 
for in 1482 he was Under Treasurer of Eng- 
Jand, an appointment to which the other 
offices may well have paved the way. 

Sir John was evidently a Yorkist, since 
his advancement began with the accession 
of Edward IV. in 1461, and his abilities and 
‘opinions seem to have recommended him 
both to that monarch and to Richard ITI. 
In May, 1483, he was appointed Treasurer 
of England, and in the following July, at 
the outset of Richard’s reign, the appoint- 
ment was confirmed. In April, 1484, he 
was made a Commissioner of the Admiralty 
and at the same time he and Robert Bracken- 
bury, Constable of the Tower, became joint 
Vice-Admirals of England. 

He did not live to see the ruin of the cause 
he had embraced, for he died, childless, in 
the full tide of his success on Aug. 20, 1484, 
one year and two days before the battle of 
Bosworth. He left a widow, Margery, 
sister of Thomas, and aunt of Sir Roger 
Lewkenore, who enjoyed a life-interest in 
his Manor of Rivershall, in Boxsted, co. 
Essex. She married, as her second husband, 
Thomas Garth, esquire, and died on Nov. 20, 
1502 (Calendar of Inquisitions, Hen. VII., 
vol. i, 278, and vol. ii. 629), 

Thomas Wood of Pulborough died before 
his more distinguished brother, leaving 
three daughters only, of whom, Elizabeth, 
the eldest, married Edmund Dawtrey of 
Petworth, and Joan married John Exham, 
while Margaret, the voungest, in 1488, at 
the age of 30, was still single. Sir John, by 


his will, left Rivershall to his wife and their 
joint issue, with remainder, first, to his 
brother, John Wood the younger, and his 
heirs and, secondly, in default of such heirs, 
(Elizabeth) Dawtrey. But 


to ‘“‘Tsabel” 


John Wood, the younger, died childless 
Oct. 4, 1485, seventeen years before his 
sister-in-law, Margery Garth ; so, presumably 
at her death, the Manor passed to the 
Dawtreys. 

Sir John’s arms, which may be found at 
the British Museum among those of the 
Treasurers of England (Stowe MS. 698, 
p. 11) were, Gules, a lion rampant, tail 
forked, argent. Curiously enough, Thomas 
of Pulborough seems to have obtained a 
separate grant, for the Dawtreys quarter 
another Wood coat, Azure, three martlets 
argent, armed and beaked or. In their 
pedigree it is stated that the wife of Thomas 
Wood (whom they call, unjustifiably I 
believe, ‘‘Sir Thomas’) was a Rivers. 
Was she a Rivers of Rivers-hall in Essex ? 
(‘ Visitation of Hampshire, Harl. Soc., 
vol. lxiv.) 

The following documents would throw 
further light on the history of the family : 
Early Chancery Proceedings, bundle 41, 
no. 35, Wode v. Leukenor; bundle 138, 
nos. 34 and 35, Garth v. Threle ; bundle 305, 
no. 59, Exham v. Dawtrey. 

(Sir John’s contemporary, Sir Thomas 
Wood, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
seems to have belonged to the Devonshire 
family.) F, Lestre Woop. 

17 Girdlers Road, W.14. 


FuneRAL Cake.—Mention of “funeral 
cake” at ante, p. 129, suggests the record 
in ‘N. & Q. of a description in Folk-Lore, 
xxviii. 305-6, of a “ bag,” formed by folded 
paper, used to hold funeral biscuits prepared 
for mourners. The “bag,” of which very 
few examples can exist, has passed through 
my hands, and is now in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, Oxford. RoLanp AUSTIN. 


CHARLES DICKENS AT HAZEBROUCK.— 
Mr. F. H. CaretsHam’s interesting account 
(see ante, pp. 121, 143) may remind us that 
some aspects of Hazebrouck have been 
immortalized in English literature. It was 
in the top story of the Hétel de Ville that 
Charles Dickens witnessed that wonderful 
performance of ‘La Famille P. Saley, com- 
posée d’artistes dramatiques, au nombre 
de 15 sujets, and it was at a féte in the 
Grand’ Place that he saw the Face-Maker, 
all whose efforts to disguise himself had “‘ the 
effect of rendering him rather more like 
himself than he was at first.” Mr. CHEET- 
HAM’s list of Flemish surnames is well 
illustrated by Dickens’s playful argument 
for stopping at the town : “ I can’t pronounce 
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half the long queer names I see inscribed over 
the shops, and that is another good reason 
for being here, since I surely ought to learn 
how.” 

‘In the French-Flemish Country’ is one 
of the most pleasing among the ‘ Uncom- 
mercial Traveller’ papers, and, although 
Hazebrouck is nowhere named in it, the 
attentive reader has little hesitation in 
identifying the place, and his conjecture is 
confirmed if he looks at the last twenty 
lines of ‘ The Calais Night-Mail’ in the same 
volume. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Book BorrowErs.—tThese are sometimes, 
and too often justly, classed amongst the 
enemies of books both in the matter of ill- 
treatment and careless and culpable reten- 
tion. No wonder that generous lenders of 
books, affix to their treasures ominous 
fulminations against those who damage, 
lose, or purloin them. The following speci- 
mens from the ‘“ Miscellany’’ column of 
The Manchester Guardian are worthy of 
preservation in these pages. 


“‘There must be many variants on the rhyme: 
‘Steal not this book for fear of shame’ written by 
Lord Haig in one of the schoolbooks now exhibited 
at a bookshop in Bayswater. Some are more 
aggressive, such as— 
Hic meus est liber, 
And that I will show; 
Si aliquis rapiat 
T'll give him a blow, 

and 
Si quisquis furetur 
This little jibellum 
Per Boechum, per Jovem! 
kill him, fell him. 
In ventrem illius 
stick my scapellum, 
And teach him to steal 
My little libellum. 


**French schoolboys draw a man hanging from 
the gallows and write underneath— 


Aspice Pierrot pendu 

Qui hoc librum n’a pas rendu ; 
Si hoe librum redidisset 
Pierrot pendu non fuisset. 

“* An early example of these comminatory rhymes 
was discovered on a manuscript belonging to Jean 
d’Orleans, Comte d’Angouléme’ who was imprisoned 
for 33 vears in this Country during the reign of 
Henry VI. The Count’s warning to book-thieves 
runs— 

Qui che livre emblera 

A gibet ce Paris pendu sera, 
Et, si n’est pendu, noiera, 
Et si ne noie, il ardera, 

Et si n’art, pire fin fera.” 


Here is another, quaint in expression, and 
over @ century old, penned by a Benjamin 
Bury, of Accrington, a great book collector 


inhisday. Asa lender he was also renowned 
but found it necessary to attach the following: 
to his volumes :— 

**This Book belongs to Benjamin Bury. 


If thou art borow’d by a friend 
Right welcome shall he be, 

To read, to copy, not to lend, 
But to return tome; 

Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning's store, 

But books I find if often lent, 
Keturn to me no more. 

Read slowly. pause frequently, think seriously, 
keep cleanly, return duly, with the corner oi the- 
leaves not turned down ” ; ; 

A collection of such literary trifles would 
form an interesting volume. Neither Burtom 
nor Disraeli touches upon them. Even: 
Fitzgerald ignores them in his ‘Book. 
Fancier,’ the single approach to the subject 
being a quoted statement of Dyce regarding 
Heber’s generosity in book-lending :— 

**He was the most liberal cf book-eollectors: I 
never asked him for the loan of a volume, which 
he could lay his hand on, he did not immediately 
send me.” 

Heker had a library of 119, 613 volumes, 
and we must hope that his borrowers never 
forced him to attach a minatory warning to- 
each volume. J. B. Mc Govern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, ©.-on-M., Manchester. 


St. AGNES-LE-CLERE=ANISEED GCLARE.— 
This instance of the corruption of a local! 
place-name is provided in the Plan of 
London and Westminster sccompanying 
‘The Universal Pocket Book,’ 1745.  Pre- 
sumably the engraver Borren’”’ has: 
here recorded the popular name, which has: 
some phonetie resemblance to its originak 
and no other derivations. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


CaRDINAL NEWMAN’S  BIRTHPLACE.— 
From an old Directory it appears that Johm 
Newman, banker, lived at 80 Old Broad 
Street in I[801, and this would be the birth-. 
place (Feb. 21) of the future Cardinal. The- 
number of the house is not given in Ward’s: 
‘Life’ and the matter is ignored in the: 
‘Blue Guide.” From the map it appears 
that the house was in a court at the back 
approached by a passage between 79 and 81, 
The whole site is now covered by a block of 
offices (75). St. Benet Fink was the parish. 
church, and there he was baptized ; it was: 
pulled down in 1844 and the site is marked! 
by the Peabody statue. The family re-- 
moved to Ham about 1804, and returned to. 
London in 1808, to 17 Old Broad Street, 


by 
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on the opposite side to their old house, and 
that was their home till 1821. There 
appears to be no monument, not even a 
tablet, in the city to commemorate its most 
distinguished nineteenth-century native. 

J. J. Bs 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MERIDIANS OF LONDON AND OF GREEN- 
wicu.—When was the meridian of London 
first used by map-makers; was it always 
taken as passing through St. Paul’s; and 
when did that of Greenwich supersede it on 
maps ? 

In J. Adams’s ‘Index Villaris,’ 1680, the 
“respective difference of longitude ” of the 
cities, market-towns, &c., is ‘‘ Fastward or 
Westward from London.”’ The given longi- 
tude of London is zero. Next but one in 
order to London is London House, Bishop 
of London (Dr. Henry Compton), also zero. 
‘A Description of the Windward Passage ’ 
(Anon.), 1739, p. 4, says :— 

_ “The Longitude .....is counted upon the Equator 
in Degrees proportionable to that of the Latitude, 
beginning at the tirst Meridian (which with us is 
that of London), and from thence is reckoned East 
and West for 180 Degrees each Way.” 

In Thomas Salmon’s ‘Modern History ; 
or, The Present State of All Nations,’ 3rd 
edn., 1744-46, the maps, by Herman Moll 
(d. 1732), give the longitude from London, 
excepting two world maps in which the first 
meridian is that of Ferro. Incidentally, 
I may mention that Salmon (vol. iii. p. 93) 
writes :— 

“Ferro, the most westerly island of the Canaries, 
situate in 27 degrees odd minutes north latitude, 
and ’till lately made the first meridian by most. 
nations.” 

In Gough’s Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1789, 
excepting two appearing in the prefatory 
matter, all the maps have London as the 
first meridian. Several of these particu- 
larize St. Paul’s, e.g., vol. i., in the ‘Map 
of Surry ’ the line is marked “Meridian of 
St. Pauls,” and passes through the cathe- 
dral. Again, vol. ii. the ‘Map of Middlesex ’ 
has “Meridian of St. Pauls,” the line passing 
through the cathedral. 

Some of these maps are inscribed “E. 


the aforesaid prefatory maps, have “ En- 
aved by J. Cary.” 

* alr A that this J. Cary was the John 
Cary, Engraver & Map-seller, 181 Strand, 
who published Jan. 1, 1793, ‘Cary’s New 
and Correct English Atlas : Being a New Set 
of County Maps’; and June 11, 1794, 
‘Cary’s New Map of England and Wales, 
with Part of Scotland.’ In the former the 
map of “South Britain’ and the county 
maps have the longitude east or west from 
London. In the latter the general map and 
the sectional maps have the longitude east 
or west from Greenwich. This difference 
would prima facie indicate 1793-94 as the 
date of the change, but the work of drawing 
and engraving would no doubt in each case 
take along time, so that probably their actual 
dates would be a good deal earlier. Indeed, 
although in the former nearly all the maps 
are dated Jan. 1, 1793, that of Leicester- 
shire is dated May 1, 1792, and those of 
Monmouthshire and Worcestershire, Sept. 1, 
1787. In the latter all the sections which 
are dated, as nearly all are, have 1794, 
most of them June 11, while about a fifth of 
them are dated June 1. 

In any case it would appear that tho 
Greenwich meridian did not supersede that 
of London on maps until over a century 
after the foundation of the Observatory. — 

Was there ever in St. Paul’s a meridian 
line like that in the church of San Petronio, 
Bologna, traced by Giovanni Domenico 
Cassini in 1652 or 1653 ? 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


Tuomas Butter (obit. 1621).—In the 
south aisle of Frindsbury Church, near 
Strood, Kent, is a curious old memorial 
(apparently of painted or varnished wood) 
bearing the following inscription :— 


Here Doth Thomas Buttler remaine : 

That Sarved Queen Elizabethe all her Raine 

In Ingland France and Spane 

Jn Ireland Scotland with The Best 

And Heare in Grave his Corps doth Rest. 
A. D. 1621. 

Dennis, The wife of Thomas Buttler 

Was Buried The Second day of January 
A N O. Dom. 1607. 

Margaret, The wife of Thomas Buttler 

Was Buried The Third day of February 
AN O. Dom. 1617. 


Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply any 
information concerning the services ren- 
dered to ‘Good Queen Bess” by this 
gentleman? Were they of a naval or 
military nature ? H. Harpwick. 


Noble, delin. & curavit,” while all, excepting 


8 Hallswelle Road, Golder’s Green, N.W.11. 
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f Epmunp Grsson.—As I am engaged in a 
special study of Edmund Gibson, successively 
bishop of Lincoln (1716-23) and London 
(1723-48), I should be greatly obliged if any 
of your readers could tell me of the where- 
abouts of certain letters and papers of the 
Bishop, which were discovered some fifteen 
years ago by Canon Sparrow Simpson of St. 
Paul's, and passed from the Dean and 
Chapter into the possession of General Dalton, 
Mr. C. J. Hill and Mr. E. Poore, the Bishop’s 
descendants. I have been favoured with 
access to the materials of the two former, 
but cannot find any trace of the papers 
belonging to Mr. Poore. Norman SyYKEsS. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


‘““BuRNT His Boats.’’—Can any one say 
who first used this phrase ? 
Harry K. Hupson. 
Stratford Lodge, St. Peter’s Road, Twickenham. 


ZicEs”’ or “‘ ScREEDS.’’—In the seven- 
teenth century the Corporation of Swansea 
sometimes provided medicines, fomentations, 
and other forms of assistance in sickness for 
the poor. In 1644 there were paid out of the 
town purse the following sums :— 


pd. for Zices or Screeds to lysons wife .. 00 06 


pd. for a panne to boylle them .. -- 00 04 
pd. Wm. Mathew for a tubb to hould ye 
same ve 00508 


These are all the items referring to the 
subject. I shall be glad to know what 
**zices’’ or sereeds’’ were. 

W. H. Jonss. 

Royal Institution of S. Wales, Swansea. 


Brount oF LINCOLNSHIRE.—The brother 
of Sir Walter Blount, created 1466 Baron 
Mountjoy, was Sir Thomas Blount of 
Lincolnshire who married, as his secord 
wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir Gervase 
C.fton. I should much like to have the 
name cf his first wife, and to know if Sir 
Thomas left other children besides Richard 


Bleunt of Iver, Bucks, who purchased 


Mapledurham in 1490. C5. A 


IMPALED ON A THORN.—What is the origin 
of the folk-belief that nightingales and 
yellow-hammers sing with their breasts 
impaled upon thorns ? : 

ALFRED 8S. E, ACKERMANN. 


Book WantTED.—Can any reader tell me 
where I could obtain a copy of a book en- 
titled either ‘The Annals of the Four 
Masters,’ or ‘Irish Histories by the Four 
Masters ’ ? E. A. K. DunNE. 
Runuimede, Dolphin Road, Slcugh. 


GENERAL Sir Henry F. Campsett, 
K.C.B., RancerR or RicHMonp ParK.— 
Information desired as to the place where 
he married, on Apr. 2, 1808, Emma, daughter 
of Thos. Williams and widow of Col. Thos. 
Knox, Foot Guards. Also the place and 
dates of the birth of his three children, 
xeorge, Frances and Harriet Campbell— 
especially of this last who married Gol. 
Robert Moorsom of the Scots Guards. 
Information can be sent direct. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


“A Hocarta MInNiatuRE FRAmE.’’—At 
a recent auction of old family possessions a 
miniature was sold which was vouched for as 
being “in a genuine old Hogarth miniature 
frame.” 

Can any reader favour me with the special 
characteristics of such a frame, and tell me 
also if Hogarth was known as a miniature 
painter. 


” or BARLEY.—In the Reports 
of the Commissioners for inquiring concerning 
Charities (1834) there is mentioned, as part 
of the endowment of a charity in the parish 
of Eglwys Rhos, in Carnarvonshire,. a 
‘“phiolad of barley (7.e., one-third of a 
peck).” Can any reader give the derivation 
of phiolad ? The word is not in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
nor in the only Welsh dictionary to which 
I have access. C. A. Cook. 

Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


PurEFoy.—Can any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q. give me the Christian names of 
the daughters: of George Purefoy of Wadley, 
Bucks. (‘‘extinct baronet”) by his wife 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Henry Willoughby 
of Risley (also ‘ext. bart.) and say to 
whom they were married ? 

Won. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


HENRIETTA GORDON, DAME D'ATOUR TO THE 
QUEEN OF FRANCE.—Henrietta Gordon (born 
1629), only surviving child of the Viscount 
of Melgum (burned at Frendraught, 1630), 
became dame d’atour in 1649, as recorded, 
in a rigmarole way by Father Gilbert 
Blakhal in his ‘ Brieffe Narration of three 
noble ladyes’ (Aberdeen, Spalding Club, 
1844). Does any reader know when _ she 
died ? She was alive in 1666 or 1667 about 
which date Blakhal wrote his queer book. 

J. M. 
37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


het 
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INSCRIPTION ON CLARET-JUG.—Can any 
reader throw light on the origin of the 
following inscription, which was engraved 
on @ glass claret-jug: “No Jews—Lord 
Egmont for ever” ? 


Sm Hans SLoANE’s BLoomspury Howse. 
—Can any reader kindly inform me exactly 
where Sir Hans Sloane’s Bloomsbury house 
was ? Various authorities locate him in 
Great Russell Street, the ‘D.N.B. in 
Bloomsbury Square, and Edmund Howard, 
who helped to move his collection to Chelsea, 
says Little Russell Street. It must have 
been a large house, as it contained an 
enormous museum of “‘ gimcracks,’’ besides 
about 50,000 books. R. 


‘HINCHBRIDGE HAUNTED; A COUNTRY 
‘Guost Story.’—Can any one tell me the 
name of the writer of an old novel of this 
title, by the author of ‘The Green Hand,’ 
‘The Two Frigates, &c., published by 
James Blackwood & Co. (no date). There is 
little or no actual haunting in it, some 
occasional vagueness of style, but clever 
characterization and a certain consecutive 
R. M. 


CHERRY ORCHARDS OF KeEntT.—It is said 
that these were first planted around Sitting- 
bourne by one of Henry the Eight’s gar- 
-deners. Is this correct ? J. ARDAGH. 


interest. 


Epiraras DersirEp.—I am anxious to 
‘obtain the following epitaphs: William 
Billinge (1791), Longnor, Staffs, and George 
Rowleigh, watchmaker, Lydford Chyd., 
Devon. J. ARDAGH. 


SHAKESPEARE: PRONUNCIATION OF NAME. 
—In his article on Master John Bretch- 
girdle, Mr. Fripp writes (p. 148) 

always spells Shakespeare in his 
~own fashion—Shakspeyr—and pronounced it as 
we do now.” 
It would be interesting to know Mr. Fripp’s 
grounds for the latter statement. Other 
Spellings are Shackspere, Shaxper, Shagspere 
(in the marriage bond), Shaxpur. Sir 
Sidney Lee says the commonest form was 
‘Shaxpeare. All these point to Shack as 
the pronunciation of the first syllable. All 
the spellings, before the date of the plays 
‘and poems, are compatible with this pro- 
nunciation, and many are incompatible with 
Shake. I do not think there is room for 


doubt how Stratford pronounced the name 
—subject to fresh evidence that Mr. Frirp 


Lonpon Socrety 1x 1747.—I should like 
to be referred to printed contemporary 
sources, such as diaries, letters, &c., which ° 
would assist in identifying persons going 
about in the best social circles, or attending 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall in 1747. Walpole’s 
‘letters’ have been used. R. S. B. 


Joun Hanps.—He travelled in India as a 
missionary about one hundred years ago. 
Are his travels described anywhere, or is 
there any record of his having acted as 
chaplain to H.M. 84th Regt. ? 

MAZINGARBE. 


GASTON DE Forx.—What relation, if any, 
was Gaston de Foix, 1391, author of the 
‘Livre de la Chasse’ (which was rendered 
into English as ‘‘ Master of Game’’ by the 
Duke of York who was killed at Agincourt), 
to Gaston de Foix, who won and was killed 
at the battle of Ravenna in 1512: and to 
Catherine de Foix who married Jean 
d’Albret, and was ancestress of Henri IV ? 

Jd. W. H. 


Prees Famity.—Particulars are desired 
concerning the careers of the three brothers 
herein described. 

1. Charles Gidley Plees, lieutenant, 34th 
Regt. of Native Infantry, or Chiracoli Light 
Infantry; born at St. MHeliers, Jersey, 
Feb. 17,91808 ; died at Bangalore, June 6, 
1838. 

2. Rev. Robert George Plees, of ‘“ An- 
sable Forks,’ co. Clinton, New York, in 
1866; born in Tower Street, London, 
Aug. 4, 1813 ; married, but ob. s.p. 

3. Rev. Henry Edward Plees of “The 
Carrying Place,’ co. of Prince Edward, 
Canada, in 1866; born at Canterbury Place, 
Walworth, Oct. 15, 1820; married, but 
ob. s.p., at Kingston, Canada, Feb. 14, 1887. 

F. Gorpon Roe. 


Cosspotp Famity.—Does the following 
branch of the Suffolk Cobbolds still exist, 
and how was it connected to the parent 
stem ? Charles Cobbold, severally described 
as being of St. Peter’s, Colchester (in marriage 
license, dated Oct. 16, 1815), of Blakenham, 
Suffolk (in Add. 19147), and of Ipswich 
(in M.I., &c.). Died in 1859, aged 66; 
buried in the Roe family tomb at Darmsden, 
near Ipswich. Married Ann(e), only dau. 
of Owen Roe, of Rose Hill, Ipswich. She 
died Nov. 29, 1851, aged 50, and was buried 
with her husband and parents. The follow- 


may have to produce. 
GEORGE HookHam. 


ing issue is recorded to my knowledge: 
Charles Owen Cobbold, died at Calcutta, 
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Sept. 4, 1837, aged 19; Anne Elizabeth Roe 
Cobbold, died Feb. 4, 1837, aged 11; Geor- 
' gina Cobbold, died Mar. 30, 1837, aged 8 ; 
Cobbold, “only surviving child: a 
son’? (Add. 19147) F. Gorpon Ror. 
Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


LEANDER CLUB : EaRLy REcorps SouGut. 
—The club was founded about 1820, or 
possibly a year or two previously ; but the 
early records have been lost. 

The earliest mention I have come across 
in The Sporting Magazine is in August, 1828, 
where the Leander boat is described as a 
six-oared cutter. 

In the September number of the same 
year is an account of a race for watermen 
for a purse of sovereigns, subscribed by the 
members of the Leander and Arrow Clubs 
in conjunction with several other gentlemen. 

Possibly some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
be able to furnish earlier references from old 
diaries or other contemporary literature. 

H. A. Pirman. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Mall Mall. 


SLAVE OWNERS IN JAMAica.—TI should be 
very glad if any one acquainted with the 
history of the slave trade in Jamaica during 
the period 1800 to 1820 could inform me 
whether a Mr. James Dickson was a slave- 
owner in the parish of St. Mary’s Isle, 
Jamaica, during that time. Mr. Dickson 
is said to have died there about 1820 and to 
‘have left an estate and 60,000/. in cash. If 
I am correct in the foregoing I should 
esteem any information regarding his parents 
who resided in Edinburgh, and his brothers 
and sisters. I believe his sisters were Mrs. 
Dodds and Mrs. Simpson, and that they 
both resided in Edinburgh. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. . 


THE CoFFIN-MOUSE.—We read in Plu- 
tarch’s ‘ Life of Marcellus’ that 
““when Minucius the dictator was appointing 
Caius Flaminius his master of the knights, the 
mouse which is called the coffin-mouse was heard 
to squeak.”’ 

What was the coffin-mouse, and what the 
ceremony referred to ? . 
W. A. Hurcuison. 


BIBLE OF JAMES THE FIRsTt.—What were 
the names of the translators of this work, 
issued in 1611? The translators were 
Carlyle says, 47 in number. Gould their 
names be given for reference in these 


columns? G. B. M. 


GILES JAcoB, HIS YEAR Books anp Law 
Reports.—In the abridged edition of his: 
Law Dictionary published in 1743 there is a. 
Catalogue of all the Year Books and Law 
Reports with the times of their publication. 
The first items are the Year Books, being: 
10 volumes begun 1 Ed. ITI, Anno 1326- 
and continued to 12 Hen. VIII, 1521, and 
the list goes down to near his own ti ne. 

Are these publications recognized as now 
of any substantial value? Probably they 
are not reasonably accessible ! 

Do the Record office publications super-- 
sede them as covering the same ground ? 

W. 8. B. H. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 

1. Who is the Author of the following lines 
which think were published in T'he Times among: 
the ‘In Memoriam” notices about Nov. 1 
last :— 

For in the song of birds, the scent of flowers, 

The evening’s silence, and the falling dew, 
Through every throbbing pulse of Nature’s powers 

T’ll speak to you. 

L. G. M. 


Replies. 


“COUNTS OF THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE.” 


(12 8. viii. 148.) 


Posststy A. A. A. has overlooked Dr.. 
Round’s article on ‘English Counts of the- 
Empire’ (Ancestor, vii. 15-25) and his sub- 
sequent letter under the same heading: 
(ibid., ix. 234). In the latter he quoted the 
essential part of the patent from Selden’s: 
‘ Titles of Honour,’ and remarked that :— 
“The above limitation must be construed 
either as ennobling all the members of the 
Arundel family descended from the grantee 
(which I contend is the right interpretation) or- 
as ennobling the host of families who can trace_ 
descent from him through any number of females.’” 
The latter theory reminds one of the happy 
land where ‘‘ Dukes were three a penny.” 
Some time ago I had an opportunity of 
examining an original patent of nobility 
issued by the Kaiser’s grandfather as King 
of Prussia. It did not confer any title, the 
effect being to raise the recipient from ®& 
roturier to the rank of gentilhomme, if I may 
use these convenient French terms. (It is 
difficult to put it in English, as in our country 
nobility is a matter of titles, not of blood.) 
The wording of the patent, which was of 
course in German, gave the impression of 
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being a stereotyped form, which may have 
come down from the middle ages, as it 
contained references to tournaments and 
jousting-comrades. I had no time to copy 
the original, but the most important clause 
_ began thus, by my translation : 

‘We therefore elevate and promote, out of the 
plenitude of our royal sovereign power, the afore- 
said....together with the heirs of his body and 
descendants of either sex already begotten and 
in the future to be begotten in lawful wedlock, in 
descending line, hereby and in virtue hereof, to 
the rank and degree of the nobility,’ &c. 

Here again it might be argued that if any 
female descendant of the grantee were to 
marry @ roturier, their issue and descendants 
would be ennobled ; but is this credible ? 
The same wide remainder is attached to the 
further privileges contained in the same 
patent, of which I would call special atten- 
tion to the grant of armorial bearings :— 

“We have granted to....and to the heirs of his 

body and his descendants already begotten and 
in the future to be begotten in lawful wedlock, 
of male and female sex, the arms and insignia 
hereafter described.” 
If this be taken in its fullest sense, it would 
mean that every family descended from the 
grantee’s daughters or other female de- 
scendants would have the right to bear the 
arms granted to him, although not repre- 
senting him in any way ; which would reduce 
heraldry to chaos. 

It seems to me therefore that the re- 
mainders in this patent (apparently a stock 
form) must be understood in the limited 
sense supported by Dr. Round for the 
Arundell patent; and that this in turn 
strongly supports his interpretation of that 
patent. Further, I would suggest that the 
wording of the Arundell patent, instead of 
being something rare and strange, is pro- 
bably the regular formula for such creations. 
I doubt whether the interpretation accepted 
by A. A. A. would ever have occurred to 
the Imperial authorities, for such a theory 
of wholesale descent through females would, 
ab should think, be alien from the German 
mind. But I make this suggestion with due 
caution, as I have never been in Germany, 
have never had any German friends, and 
have not a wide acquaintance with German 
literature. 

In his article cited above, Dr. Round deals 
with a similar title conferred in 1759 on 
Horace Paul (grandson of Samuel Paul, 
brewer, of Millbank), whose mother sub- 
sequently (1768) obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment to change the name to “St. Paul.” 


The family also adopted the arms of *‘ the- 
mighty house of Luxembourg,” one branch 
of which had held the comté of St. Paul 
or St. Pol; although it seems doubtful: 
whether the Pauls took these arms direct 


from the Luxembourgs, or from an 
English family of St. Paul which had 
appropriated them long before. This. 


title presumably became extinct on the- 
death of the last male descendant of the- 
grantee, although the daughter (d. 1901) 
of the last Graf would of course have been 
entitled to style herself Grdfin, just as the- 
daughter of an English earl would be styled 
Lady. On the alternative theory all de- 
scendants of all the ladies of the family 
would be entitled to style themselves Graf 
or Grdfin (which, I suggest, are the correct 
translations of Comes and Comitissa in an 
Austro-German patent). In which case it 
is to be hoped that the beatified Pauls did’ 
not produce so many “aunt’s sisters”’ as: 
Little Lord Fauntleroy’s family. 
G. H. 
23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


A. A. A. ends his account of the Patent: 
granted by the Emperor Rudolph to the 
first Lord Arundell of Wardour by saying” 
“T shall be glad to hear of any other- 
Patents of this dignity.” 

I do not know whether there are many 
other such, but there is at least one which 
bears a striking similarity to it. The- 
original is among my family possessions, and i 
by Royal command has been registered in: 
the College of Arms. It was granted by the- 
Emperor Francis I. on July, 20, 1759 to 
Horace St. Paul, an English volunteer during’ 
the Seven Years’ War, who was A.D.C. and 
Colonel of Cavalry in the Austrian Army. 
The following translation of a part of the 
Latin diploma bears a notable resemblance- 
to that granted by the Emperor Rudolph. 

“We, of Our own free will, with complete - 
knowledge and clear deliberation and in the- 
plentitude of our Cesarean power, do create 
delare and nominate the aforesaid Horatius Paul! 
of St. Paul of Byram, and all his children and 
legitimate descendants of both sexes, as Our: 
Counts, and Counts of the Sacred Roman Empire ; 
and We decorate and adorn them with the title,. 
honour, and dignity of Counts or of Countship ; 
and we enrol and place them in the number,. 
company, and assemblage, of the other Counts: 
of the Sacred Roman Empire: decreeing and by 
this our Cesarean Edict ordaining that the said’ 
Horatius Paul of Saint Paul of Byram and alli 
his children and legitimate descendants of both. 
sexes, for all time hereafter, shall use the title, 
both in writing and in speech, of Counts of the: 
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“Sacred Roman Empire, and in all places and 
lands, in every occupation and career, shall be 
-called and held to be true Counts of the Sacred 
Roman Empire. (Sacri Romani Imperii Comites 


dici et haberi).” 
Sr. 


Hazesrovck (12 §. viii. 121, 143, 197).— 
By an error of transcription I stated at 
: 121 that the old province of Flandre 

aritime existed ‘‘in its full extent”? from 
the Peace of Ryswick ‘‘ down to the Revolu- 
tion.” This, of. course, is obviously in- 
correct. 
Ypres had been detached and restored to the 
Netherlands as far back as 1713. The 
boundaries of the province of Flandre 
Maritime in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries underwent several changes, which 
may be thus summarized :— 


1. By the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 
Gravelines and its forts together with the 
chdtellenie of Bourbourg were ceded to 
France by Spain, and became the nucleus 
from which the Province developed. 

2. In 1662 Dunkerque was purchased from 
England, and Mardyck acquired. 

3. In 1668 Bergues and Furnes with their 
dependencies were annexed by France, and 
the “Intendance de la Flandre Maritime’’ 
-came into being. 

4. In 1678, by the Treaty of Nymegen, 
France further acquired the chdtellenies 
of Cassel, Bailleul, and Ypres, which being 
added to Flandre Maritime nearly doubled 
the area of the province. There was a 
slight extension in 1699, when Merville and 
‘the Forest of Nieppe were added. At this 
period Flandre Maritime was at its greatest 
extent, and included five fortified towns 
(Ypres, Furnes, Dunkerque, Bergues, and 
Gravelines), fourteen open towns (including 
‘Hazebrouck and Cassel), and 236 villages. 

5. By the Peace of Utrecht (1713) France 
lost Ypres and Furnes with their chédtellenies, 
which were incorporated in the Austrian 
Netherlands. There were slight adjust- 
‘ments in 1769 and 1779, but otherwise the 
eastern boundary of the province after the 
Peace of Utrecht was pretty much that of 
‘the Franco-Belgian frontier of to-day. 

F. H. 


Bopy’s Istanp (12 S. vii. 470).—Bodie’s 
-or Body’s Island got itsname from the Hon. 
‘N. W. Boddie of Nashville, North Carolina ; 
see H. Gannett’s ‘ Origin of certain Place- 
smames in the United States.’ N. H. 


The chdtellenies of Furnes and 


i 


RANELAGH IN Paris (12 S. viii. 171), 
I think I am able to give the required in- 
formation. In the ‘Nouveau Dictionnaire 
historique de Paris,’ by Gustave Pessard 
(Paris, 1904), p. 1227, one can read :— 

“The ball of the Ranelagh, part of which 
disappeared under the reign of Napoleon III. in 
consequence of the alterations decided by baron 
Haussmann, was founded in 1774 by a certain 
Moisan, keeper of one of the gates of the Bois de 
Boulogne, who had obtained authorization to put 
up an enclosure to close up the place and to use 
it as a place for dancing and entertainment 
with a ‘ café’ and a theatre. 

“* As the fashion was then to admire everything 
that came from England it was given the name of 
Ranelagh, similar to an establishment of the 
same kind which then existed in London. 

‘*In the newspapers of the day, one can read: 
‘Le petit Coblenz, les Champs-Elysées, les 
Tuileries, Bagatelle even, are not any longer in 
fashion. The “ bon ton” requires a promenade 
on the lawns of the Ranelagh....’ When Marie 
Antoinette stopped at the castle of La Muette, 
her great pleasure was to show herself there. 
Afterwards Mesdames Tallien et Récamier were 
the queens of the place. The Duchesse de Berry 
was there at the beginning of the Restoration. 

** About 1811 a fashion paper states what was 
the highest ‘bon ton’ to observe concerning 
female attire :— 

““* En grande parure, la gorge est nue. On 
fait des tuniques sans corsages, sans épaulettes, 
par conséquent qui ne sont retenues que par la 
ceinture. La mode n’admet pour les chapeaux 
de femme que les extrémes. Le matin, ils sont 
grands comme des parapluies, le soir, ils sont 
imperceptibles. Pour le rouge, on n’en met 
que le matin. Le soir, il faut étre pale comme 
la mort.’ ” 

C. BRUNNER. 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK (AND Latry) 
(12 S. viii. 26, 78)—From the nature of the 
case one can hardly expect to assign an 
exact date to the process by which one 
mode of pronunciation gives place to 
another. But SuRREY may be interested in 
looking up an answer on the pronunciation 
of Latin at 12 S. i. 353, where an extract 
is given from Sir John Sandys’s ‘ History of 
Classical Scholarship,’ with references bear- 
ing on the same matter to Strype’s ‘Eccle- 
siastical Memorials,’ Cooper’s ‘Annals of 
Cambridge,’ and Mullinger’s ‘ University of 
Cambridge.’ These writers may be con- 
sulted with profit with regard to the history 
of the changes. Any miscellaneous dis- 
cussion of the scientific or practical reasons 
for the adoption of particular methods of 
pronouncing the so-called dead languages 
seems to me at least to call for an inordinate 
amount of space and usually to open the 
floodgates to much unprofitable talk. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
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ANECDOTE OF LAURENCE STERNE (12 S. 
vii. 129).—The paragraph quoted by Sr. 
‘Swituin from The Yorkshire Post of October, 
1765, is of real interest as anticipating the 
use which Sterne made of the same com- 
parison in the ‘Sentimental Journey,’ first 
published in February, 1768. 

Yorick, after remarking to the Count de 
B[issie] that the French are polite to an 
excess, explains his meaning thus :— 

“T had a few king William’s shillings as 
smooth as glass in my pocket; and foreseeing 
they would be of use in the illustration of my 
hypothesis, I had got them into my hand, when 
I had proceeded so far : See, Mons. le Count, said 
I, rising up, and laying them before him upon the 
‘table, by jingling and rubbing one against another 
for seventy years together in one body’s pocket or 
-another’s, they are become so much alike, you can 
scarce distinguish one shilling from another ”’ 
{‘A Sentimental Journey through France and 
Italy,’ vol. ii., ‘ Character, Versailles ’). 

He then likens the English to “ antient 
medals, kept more apart.” In the early 
part of October, 1765, Sterne started on his 
last Continental journey. Possibly the lines 
in The Yorkshire Post were apropos of this. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


Ricwarp ITI. (12 S. viii. 169).—I assume 
MEDINEwWS knows of the reference, with note 
at foot, to the traditional Richard Plan- 
tagenet’s son of above, in Hasted’s ‘ History 
of Kent under Eastwell, vol. iii. (folio edn.), 
‘p. 202. Percy Hurpurp. 

124 Inverness ‘Terrace, W. 


‘W. E. Flaherty in ‘ Annals of England’ 
(1857), vol. ii. p. 99, writes :— 

“ Richard thad a natural daughter, Katherine, 
who married William Herbert, earl of Huntingdon, 
‘but is believed to have died shortly after. Two 
natural sons are also ascribed to him, and a tale 
has been told of one of them living in Kent to the 
time 6f Edward VI. (1550), and following for 
‘safety ‘the craft of a bricklayer, but its truth is 
very doubtful.” 

_* According to the ‘'D.N.B.’ (xxvi. 220), the 
Earl of Huntingdon on Feb. 29, 1484 
(i.e, Sunday, Feb. 29, 1483-4), f 
“covenanted to marry Frincess Cathar‘ne, 
daughter of Richard III.; but the princess died 
‘before the time appointed for the marriage.” 

_ Arthur Collins in his ‘ Peerage’ (1735), 
1, 498, speaking of this Earl of Huntingdon, 
has this passage :— 

“Which William, 15 Nov. 1, R. III., was con- 
stituted Justice of South Wales ; and on the last 
of February next following, entered into Covenant 
with that King to take Dame Catharine Plan- 
tagenet, his Daughter, to Wife, before the Feast 
of St. Michael, then next following....But this 

uly dying in her tender Years, *tis likely that 


Murray’s ‘ Kent’ (1892), at p. 212, says :— 

“From ‘Boughton the lower road should be 
taken to Eastwell Church, in which is buried the 
‘last of the Piantagenets.’ Richard, a natural 
son of Richard III., is said to have fled here 
immediately after the battle of Bosworth, and to 
have supported himself as a mason, until dis- 
covered by Sir Thomas Moyle, who allowed him 
to build a small house adjoining Eastwell Place, 
in which he lived and died (1550). The parish 
register of burials contains the following entry, 
copied, of course, from an earlier book: ‘ V. 
Rychard Plantagenet, Desember 22nd, 1550,’ 
the letter V. marking persons of noble birth 
throughout the register. A tomb in the chancel, 
without inscription and deprived of its brasses is 
said to belong to this offset of the White Rose 
(but the Earl of Winchilsea told Dr. Brett in 1720 
that it was unknown whether he was buried in the 
ch. or chyard. See Dr. Brett’s letter in Pock’s 
‘Desiderata Curiosa’). The house in which 
Plantagenent lived was destroyed toward the end 
of the 17th century; a modern building marks 
the site. Near it is a spring still called ‘ Plan- 
tagenet’s Well.’ 

According to Lewis’s ‘ Topographical Dic- 
tionary’ Richard Plantagenet was 81 when 
he died. In 1469 the future Richard III. 
was aged 19. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Countess MAcNAMARA (1258. viii. 49, 114). 
—Mr. TeRNANT has kindly written to 
inform me that the lady referred to in his 
reply at the second reference was born at 
Perth and that the date of the creation of 
her title by the King of Naples was probably 
between 1815 and 1820. Any further par- 
ticulars about her would be gratefully 
received. 

In giving Countess Macnamara’s account of 
Mrs. Atkyns’s visit to Queen Marie-Antoinette 
in the Conciergerie, M. Frédéric Bareby, 
in ‘Madame Atkyns’ (Paris, 1905), at p. 86, 
says in a note :— . 

** Le témoignage de la comtesse Mac-Namara @ 
été rapporté par Le Normant des Varannes, . 
‘Histoire de Louis XVIT.,’ Orléans, 1890, in 8°, 
pp. 10-14, qui le tenaiti du vicomte d’Orcet, 
lequel avait connu la comtesse.”’ 

Perhaps some one, who has access to M. 
Le Normant des Varannes’s work, will say 
whether it throws any light on the Countess. 
Mr. DE TERNANT also put me under an 
obligation by referring me to ‘The Pedigree 
of John Macnamara, Esquire,’ privately 
printed in 1908, a copy of which is in the 
British Museum. This book does not men- 
tion the Countess in question, but makes it 
quite clear that I was wrong in conjecturing 
at 10S. xi. 457 that she was the wife of the 
gentleman who was created Comte by 
Louis XVI. in 1782. The author, Mr. R. W. | 


this Marriage did not take effect,” 


Twigge, F.S.A., at p. 47 writes, that 
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Henri-Pantaléon Macnemara was born at 
Rochefort in January, 1743, and entered the 
French navy, that he was created Chevalier 
de St Louis in 1775, and Count in 1782, and 
that he was hanged by a revolutionary 
mob in Mauritius, Nov. 4, 1790. At p. 54, 
Mr. Twigge says that the above mentioned 
Count Macnemara 

*““died unmarried, and consequently his_ title 
became extinct ; but, on the return of the Bour- 
bons, it was assumed by a certain Comte Albert- 
Joseph Macnemara ‘of Castel-town” (son of 
Gerard Macnemara and his wife Marie-Elisabeth 
Garbe), who was born at Arras 9 April, 1766, 
served among the French émigrés, was created a 
Chevalier of St. Louis in 1796, nominated 
Governor of the Pages of Louis XVIII. in 1815, 
and died 13 May, 1822, leaving no issue by his 
wife. Louise-Alexandrine-Laure de Chasi.”’ 

Mr. DE TERNANT tells me that this lady 
was an Italian, and died in 1812; so she 
eannot have been the Countess Macnamara 
who was at Richmond in August, 1832. 

JoHN B. WALNEWRIGHT. 


ORIGINAL PoRTRAITS OF JOHN Howarp, 
THE PHILANTHROPIST (12 S. viii. 169).— 
Portraits of John Howard occur upon the 
following tokens of the eighteenth century. 
The reference numbers are those of Dalton 
Hamer’s ‘Token Coinage of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ 1910-1917 :— 

Westminster. 
Dalton 182, No. 929. 
O.—Bust to right, IOHN HOWARD, F.R.S. 
R.—Cypher H. H. ornamented, wEsTMINSTER 

**** HALFPENNY 1792. 

Edge.—PAYABLE AT THE IRON WAREHOUSE NO. 3, 

EDGBASTON STRT. BIRM. 

It is not now known why H. Hickman 
the iron merchant of Birmingham called 
this issue a Westminster halfpenny. 

Dalton 279-144. 
O.—Similar to last. 
R.—Cypher H. H. not ornamented. BIRMINGHAM 

PROMISSORY HALFPENNY 1792. 

Edge.—PAYABLE AT H. HICKMAN’S WAREHOUSE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Farthing Dalton 312-481. 
O.—Bust to right, IOHN HOWARD, F.R.S. 
R.—Similar to last but BIRMINGHAM PROMISSORY 

FARTHING 1792. 

Edge.—. HICKMAN’S WAREHOUSE BIRMINGHAM. 
Portsmouth Dalton 45-53. 
O.—Bust to right, IOHN HOWARD, F.R.S. PHILAN- 

TROPIST. 

R.—A castle with crescent and star above it. 

AND CHICHESTER HALFPENNY 

. 
Edge.—PAYABLE AT SHARP’S PORTSMOUTH AND 

CALDECOTT’S CHICHESTER. 

There are slight varieties of the dies and 
that with Howard’s bust is known with 
reverses Liberty standing and Britannia 
seated. See Dalton 46, Nos. 56 and 57. 


| Chichester Dalton 256-18 and 19. 

O.—Similar to last. 

R.—Similar but legend reads: €HICHESTER AND 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Edge—Same as last. 

O.—Similar to last. 

R.—View of Chichester Cross. CHICHESTER HALF- 
PENNY 179§E. 

Edge.—PAYABLE IN LONDON. 

This is what is known as a mule, that is 
to say concocted from using mixed dies. 

Bath, Dalton 230-35. 

O.—Bust to right, IOHN HOWARD F.R.S. HALF- 
PENNY. 

R.—Female seated pointing to a prison above 
the legend: Go FORTH. Outer legend : REMEM- 
BER*THE DEBTORS IN GAOL. 

This occurs with various edge readings. 

Dalton 115-207. 

O.—Bust to right, IOHN HOWARD F.R.S. In smalk 
letters below the bust : W. MAINWARING FECIT., 

R.—HAUD ULLI, &c., in seven lines. 

This is not an eighteenth-century penny, 
but a medal struck soon after Howard’s: 
death. It occurs in white metal ane! eopper. 
ARTHUR W. WATERS. 
Leamington Spa. 


‘*PeRFIDE ALBION” (12 viii. 171).— 
Bossuet’s references to “‘ La perfide Angle- 
terre,’ occurs in his ‘ Premier Sermon pour 
la Cireoncision. The alteration from 
Angleterre’ to Albion” has been usnally: 
attributed to Napoleon I., who used it as the: 
Romans used Punica fides. But Madamo, 
de Sévigné (letter 511) said :-— 

“Je crois , en vérité comme vous, que: ib- roii 
et la reine d’ Angleterre sont bien mieux a Saint 
Germain que dans leur perfide royaume.” 


DE V.. PAYEN-PAYNE.. 


LAYAS””’ (12 S. viii. 151, 194).—The Pioneer 
Mail of Aug. 12, 1883, contains the follow- 
ing obituary notice of this interesting 
traveller and sportsman :— 


“The circle of those who knew: Mountaineer 
in his prime has narrowed to so small, a, number. 
that few, who casually read of the. death at 
Mussoorie, a few days ago of Mx. Frederick 
Wilson, will have been conscious that a remark- 
able man has passed away. An _ ex-private, 
soldier, some forty years ago he started from, 


marth to the Himalayas, aecomplishing it. 
successfully. There, amid the scenes he lov 

with passion to the last, he lived for many years, 
by the sale of what he shot, and finally embarked, 
in timber contracts in the forests with whieh he, 
was so familiar until he amassed a eonsiderable. 
fortune. A short, wiry, hard man with a cheerful, 
generous spirit and indomitable pluck ; a genial 
and instructive companion; though wholly self- 
educated, he added to the lore of the sportsman 
and the naturalist contributions full of bright 


Witson, THE ‘‘ RANGER OF THE HIMA-+ 


Calentta with five rupees and a gun, on his long. 
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imagination and arg 4 grace; whilst for all 
“the moving incidents by flood and field’ of 
which he had been a part, he was singularly 
modest and self-effacing. The hardships and 
‘privations of his earlier career told on his yes, 
“years and hastened his death. He looked forwar 
tto the end as only a change to a happier hunting- 
ground.” 

Frederick Wilson published a series of 
articles in The Indian Sporting Review 
‘entitled ‘Game in the Himalayas,’ by 
“Mountaineer.” See also ‘A Summer 
Ramble in the Himalayas, with Sporting 
Adventures in the Vale of Cashmere.’ 
Edited by “Mountaineer,” London, 1860, 
-and Andrew Wilson’s ‘The Abode of Snow,’ 
London, 1875, p. 34. 

Henry F. MontvAGNIER. 

‘Champéry, Valais. 


“H. K.,”’ MemBer FoR MALpoN (12 S. 
‘viii. 169).—Your readers may be interested 
‘to see the lines in extenso, from the poem 
‘Oppression,’ published in 1765. They are 
as follows :— 

‘From H——k, the veriest monster on the earth, 
The fell production of some baneful birth, 

Their ills proceed ; from him they took their date, 
‘The source supreme, and center of all hate. 


‘From meanness first, this Portsmouth Yankey 


rose, 
And still to meanness, all his conduct flows ; 
‘This alien upstart, by obtaining friends, ~ 
From T—wn——ds clerk, a M—ld—n member 
ends. 
Would Heaven that day ! was dated in record, 
Which shin’d propitious, on one so abhorr’d ; 
= ay, which saw how threats and gold could 
ribe, 
‘And heard the huzzas of a compell’d tribe : 
‘That horrid day, when first the scheme he laid, 
T’oppress America, and cramp her trade ; 
Would it were mark’d! that thousands yet 
unborn, 
Might read*the story, and the vagrant scorn ; 
‘That hate coequal, to their wrongs might last, 
And never cease, ‘till the 1. k—name is lost. 
It will be noticed that the member for 
Maldon’s name is printed in one case H k 
and in the other H. k—, and not H. K. 
‘as stated by your correspondent (BuRDOCK) 
‘in last week’s issue. 
It seems clear that ‘‘ John Huske, Esq. ; 
‘nephew of the late Generel Huske,’’: shown 
‘in ‘The Court and City Register for the 
year 1765’ as one of the members for 
‘Maldon, is referred to. 
There is an article in the ‘'‘D.N.B.’ on John 
Huske (1692 ?-1761), general and governor 
-of Jersey, in which it is stated that his 


the British House of Commons, and who was 
burned in effigy by his fellow colonists for 
supporting the Stamp Act. 

It would appear from the poem that 
before his election to Parliament he held a 
minor appointment under Charles Towns- 
hend (1725-1767), Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and a firm advocate of the principle 
of the Stamp Act. J. W. Birt. 

Oxford. 

Joun Bear, Master or Rreon 
(12 viii. 150, 192).—Hearne’s error 
writing John Bear’”’ for Henry Beare,” 
who came up in 1718 from Westminster to 
Christ Church, and is duly recorded in 
Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses.’ Fama. 

Oxford. 

Mr. WuitmoreE says that ‘‘in 1730 the 
Master of Ripon School was a Mr. Barker,’’ 
but gives no authority for this statement. 
Hearne writing under Mar. 17, 1721/2 says 
that ‘‘ John Bear, Bach. of Arts and Student 
of Christ Church, who determined this Lent ’’ 
was made Master “ about five months agoe.”’ 
There is practically little doubt that ‘“ John 
Bear ” is a mistake for John Barber, who was 
elected to Christ Church from Westminster 
School in 1717, and graduated B.A. 1721/2. 
At any rate according to Dean Dering’s 
‘ Autobiographical Memoranda’ (Surtees 
Soe. Pub., No. 65, p. 346) Mr. Barber ‘‘ who 
came from Westminster School’? was Master 
in July, 1722. This John Barber, as Captain 
of the School, spoke a Latin oration in 
College Hall at the funeral of Dr. South in 
July, 1716, and it was for the unlicensed 
publishing of this oration that Curll received 
summary punishment at the hands of the 
King’s Scholars. G. F. R. B. 


Are not John Bear and John Barker 
both mistakes or misprints for John Barber ? 
See Surtees Society Publications, vol. Ixv., 
p. 346; Yorkshire Archeological Society, 
Record Series, vol. xxvii. (list of school- 
masters opposite p. Ixxiv): and ‘ Alumni 
Westmonasterienses’ (ed. 1852), pp. 269-70. 

W. A. 


Loss OF THE BIRKENHEAD (12 S. viii. 161). 
—It may lessen the hate arisen through the 
late war to sav that when the King of 
Prussia heard of the shipwreck he directed 
the account to be read to all the regiments of 
his army to show them how soldiers and all 
men should bear themselves in patience, 


‘younger brother, Ellis Huske (1700-1755), 
‘sometime of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
-had a son John, who represented Maldon irt- 


resignation and order in the presence of 
immediate death. W. Dovetas. 
31 Sandwich Street, W.C.1. ; 
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THE Mawyeguin OR DRESSMAKER’S DOLL 
(12 8S. viii. 170).—There is a reference to this 
important article in Franklin’s ‘La Vie 
Privée d’Autrefois: Les Magasins de Nou- 
veautés II.’ It is amusing to read (p. 237) 
that when war was being waged between 
England and Louis XIV. the ministers of 
the contending states agreed to let the doll 
pass freely across the Channel. In Marie- 
Antoinette’s time, she, Mme. Bertin and 
Mme. Ilofie combined in dictating the laws 
of fashion to the civilized world :— 

“Une fois par mois au moins l’on expédiait a 
Londres la poupée de la rue Saint-Honoré, manne- 
quin chargé d’aller porter aux dames anglaises 
le type de la mode nouvelle. De Londres la 
poupée était successivement transmise 4a toutes 
les grandes capitales et jusqu’é Constantinople. 
‘ Ainsi,’ dit Mercier, ‘le pli qu’a donné une main 
francoise se répéte chez toutes les nations, 
humbles observatrices du gotit de la rue Saint- 
Honoré’ ” (pp. 136, 137). 

I was once privileged to see many years 
ago at a woman-tailor’s in Bond Street— 
Redfern’s, I believe—a dressed doll which 
I had an impression was a survival of the 
old exemplary poupée. 

It is interesting to learn, from Franklin’s 
valuable notes, that in the eighteenth 
century bodices were tailor-made, but that 
skirts and trimmings were confided to 
feminine ingenuity. St. SwITHIN. 


PaRLIAMENT Hiri (128. viii. 192).—There 
are two traditions respecting the genesis 
of this name. One is that cited by Mr. 
ACKERMANN, but the more common one, 
according to Mr. Thorne, is that it was so 
called from the Parliamentary generals 
having planted cannon on it for the defence 
of London (see Walford’s ‘Old and New 
London’ vol. v. p. 405). 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Until 1702, when they were removed to 
Brentford, the hustings for the election of 
members of Parliament for Middlesex stood 
on the open space near Jack Straw’s Castle, 
Hampstead. Hence the name Parliament 
Hill. W. AVER. 

Frimrose Club, Park Place, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


Mrs. Susanna Gorpon (12 S. viii.- 170).— 
Mrs. Susanna Gordon, the wife of Alexander 
Gordon, Charterhouse Square, was the 


daughter of William Osborne and Hannah 
Herbert and died in New Milman Street, 
Mar. 31, 1834. She had ten children includ- 
ing George Osborne Gordon, father of the 
well-known Rev. Osborne Gordon (1813-83), 
King Edward's tutor at Oxford (see ‘D.N.B.* 


and Marshall’s ‘Memoir,’ 1883). I pub-. 
lished a long account of these Gordons in 
The Huntly Express, Aberdeenshire, Aug. 23 
and 30, 1907. But there is no mention of; 
a Plees in the notes. The tradition in the- 
family is that it is descended: from 
Gordons of Abergeldie. Certain it is that 
Susanna Gordon’s husband, if not her father-. 
in-law, founded in 1769 the well-known gin 
distillery in Goswell Road. Perhaps the 
distillery records might help ? 
J. M. 
37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Capt. Cook : MemoriAts (12 S. viii. 132,. 
176, 198).—In the church of St. Andrew 
the Great in Cambridge there is a monu- 
ment to the memory of Capt. James Qook,,. 
R.N., the navigator, and to his sons; 
Nathaniel, ““ who we left in the Thunderer- 
Man-of-War, Capt. Boyle, Walsingham, in 
a most terrible hurricane, in October, 1780; 
aged 16 years”; Hugh, of Christ’s College,. 
who died aged 17; James Cook, Com- 
mander R.N., who died in 1794, aged 31; 
to Eliza, Joseph and George Cook, who all: 
died in infancy and to the memory of the 
navigator’s widow Elizabeth, who, after: 
surviving her husband 56 years, died at 
Clapham, Surrey, aged 94, and lies beneath. 
the middle aisle of the church. She left 
1,000/. in Consols for the upkeep of the 
monument and grave stone, the residue to 
be paid to five poor aged women. The: 
above particulars are contained in a booklet 
compiled by a late vicar. T. H. W. could 
probably obtain a copy from the present 
vicar. F. P. LeyBurN-YARKER. 

20 St. Andrew's: Street, Cambridge, 


SHEFFIELD PratTE: MarrHEw Bourton 
(12 S. viii. 170).—Matthew Boulton was: 
educated in Birmingham, his father, Mat- 
thew, sprang from a Northamptonshire: 
family residing in Lichfield. 

Matthew Boulton, junior, was born in 
1728; he died in 1809, and was buried in 
Handsworth Church, Birmingham. It is 
presumed that he acquired his training in 
the manufacture of old Sheffield plate in 
this city, and it is recorded that he left 
Sheffield about 1764, but no authentic 
particulars of his connexion with the locality 
have so far come to light. f= 

He had many manufacturing interests 
besides the above mentioned industry as: 
reference to an old print from the Birming- 
ham Directory of the year 1800 clearly 
shows; In 1784 as “M Boulton & Co.,” 
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he registered a mark for plated wares at 
the Sheffield Assay Office, a sun, struck in 
duplicate. (See Act of 1784 by which 
articles plated with silver made in Sheffield 
or 100 miles thereof might bear a mark— 
such not being an Assay Office device for 
sterling silver.) After his death the manu- 
factory known as “The Soho Plate Co.,” 
late Matthew Boulton & Co., continued to 
trade under his name. The business was 
not dispersed until the year 1848, which will 
account for the use of the mark at the dates 
mentioned, viz., 1810 and 1815. : 
The reference to the Soho works being in 
Sheffield must be an error; there was no 
manufactory so described in existence here 
at that date. F. Brapsury. 
Sheffield. 


Matruew Carter (12S. viii. 130).—A full 
account of what little is known about 
Matthew Carter will be found in the ‘D.N.B,’ 
He is said to have been a gentleman of Kent. 
His chief title to fame is that he was Quarter- 
Master-General of the Royalist army under 
the Earl of Norwich during the siege of 
Colchester and was present at the surrender. 

He published in 1650 “A most true and 
exact relation of that, as honourable as 
unfortunate, Expedition of Kent, Essex and 
Colchester, by M. C. @ loyall actor in that 
Engagement, Anno Dom. 1648. Printed in 
the yeere 1650.” ‘This was reprinted at Col- 
chester in 1750 and 1789. Copies of all 
three editions are in the Public Library. 

GEORGE RICKWORD. 

Public Library, Colchester. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 
(12 S. viii. 52). 
2. ‘The Old Farm House; or Alice Morton’s 
Home,’ and other Stories was written by Matilda 
Mary Pollard. It was published in 1872. M. 


Aotes on Books. 


Cosimo I., Duke of Florence. By Cecily Booth. 
(Cambridge University Fress, 1/. 5s. net.) 


In the history of the world there is a black 
gallery filled with monsters of wickedness whose 
names are a by-word. Italy of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is abundantly represented 
there ; and perhaps lovers of the romantic have 
no great quarrel with her for having produced 
their legendary enormities. Yet, undoubtedly, 
in many cases, the grim honour of this kind of 
fame has been mistakenly bestowed. It rested 
often on lying of an extravagance too grotesque, 
one would have supposed, to win credence— 
especially among people who, on occasion, were 


capable of it themselves. Among the traduced' 
must certainly be placed Cosimo I., Duke of 
Florence. That he conducted himself, alike in 
internal and external policy, by the principles 
which were understood to govern the rulers of the 
sixteenth century; and that these principles: 
allowed cruelty and duplicity which would 
now-a-days be accounted discreditable, will not 
suffice to prove him a ruler of any abnormal’ 
iniquity, still less to justify accusations of mon-- 
strous ill-doing in his prviate life. However,. 
it is now some years since historians have been 
busy stripping him of his burden of calumny, 
and a considered account of him based on a. 
study of the archives and his own correspondence: 
was well worth doing. 

The importance of Florence—under Cosimo 
we might begin to say the importance of Tuscany’ 
—in the troubled European situation of the mid-- 
sixteenth century is not difficult to realize. Yet,. 
but for the character of Cosimo, Florence might 
have been little more than another Milan: a 
valuable piece on a chess;board where she was: 
herself not a player. Between the Pope and 
France and Spain, the Duke—with but slight 
deflection, solid in his bounden support of the- 
Spaniard—extended the borders of his territory,. 
cleared his borders of enemies and made Florence: 
a state. 

Within the borders of that state his rule was. 
both stern and just with a patriarchal quality 
which—he being the man he was—suited the- 
needs of Florence admirably. 

His private life, which had been the mark for 
the most outrageous of the calumnies against 
him, was magnificent, but also amiable. This side 
of his life is abundantly illustrated by Miss 
Booth, who, if her characterization of persons 
remains rather flat and a little confused, conveys 
a sufficiently detailed and vivid picture of the 
life led, at il Trebbio, or Foggio a Cavano, or in 
Florence itself, by the Ducal family. 

It was a pity to defer the chapter on Cosimo’s. 
internal government till the end of the book—if,. 
that is, the writer designed her book to be read 
straight through. The estimate to be formed 
of him is determined by his government of’ 
Florence as much as by anything he did, and the 
reader should have something of it before his 
mind as he follows the windings of foreign policy. 
The account of the latter, and of Cosimo’s wars,. 
though plenty of detail is given, rather lacks 
breadth and grasp, so that both successes and 
failures pass without being satisfactorily valued. 

The author’s style, too, does her some little - 
injustice. It rambles and drags and becomes 
occasionally confused ; drops into the mode of — 
conversation without any dramatic propriety, . 
and seldom settles down to straightforward 
systematic narrative. The diligence and care - 
with which Miss Booth has worked over her 
sources appear on every page; but the book 
would have been yet better than it is—and it is a 
good book on an important and fascinating - 
subject—if, on the one hand, the greater outlines 
of the history had been better seized and dealt . 
with, and Cosimo’s relations thereto more firmly 
set down ; and if, on the other, the structure and 
diction of the book as a piece of writing had been 
more narrowly criticized. and brought up to a. 
severer standard. 
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‘S.P.E. Tract No. IV. The Pronunciation of 
English Words derived from the Latin. B 
John Sargeaunt. (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Mr. JoHN SARGEAUNT’S paper is excellent. It 
provides not only the scheme for an understanding 

—in so far as it can be understood—of the English 

“pronunciation of words derived from Latin 

—whether direct or through French—but also 
“some explanation of the seeming vagaries of 
English pronunciation of Latin. The subject is 
thandled so carefully and so systematically that 
the word ‘ exhaustive’’ might not be out of 
place in describing its treatment. 

One conviction, certainly, this discussion 
brings home—that it is vain to try and make 
current pronunciation as a whole square with the 
classical quantities of the original stems of words. 
However, we find among the examples given as 
hopeless at least two which we quite commonly 
hear pronounced as, on the face of it, they should 
be: ‘‘économy” and ségregate’’ which Mr. 
‘Sargeaunt would render ‘“économy” and 
ségregate.”’ 

How to pronounce gladiolus has puzzled a good 
many people; Terence would have called it 
gladiolus; but Cicero and Quintilian gladiolus, 
- on the principle that in words of more than two 
syllables a short penultimate makes a stressed 
. antepenultimate. We still have to decide 
whether to give the stressed i the English or 
Italian sound. Apropos of anglicizing Latin 

sounds Mr. Sargeaunt reminds us of Burke’s 

extraordinary practice, when reading French 

poetry aloud, of pronouncing it as if it were 
English. This must have been an entertaining 
exhibition. 

Stresses and changes in pronunciation as 
connected with poetry make a very interesting 
element in the paper. Our author is inclined to 
think that in the well-known line :— 

Laodamia, that at Jove’s command’”’— 
Wordsworth intended the normal not the in- 
verted stress. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century alternation of stress and no stress 
in polysyllables was usual and even, it appears, 
insisted upon. 

Having to mention ‘ infinite’ Mr. Sargeaunt 
_craves permission to spell it infinit saying this is 
how it is pronounced ‘* except in corrupt quires.” 
But could one read it so in Shelley’s line :— 

“To suffer woes that hope thinks infinite,” 
where, not only has it to rime with “ night,” but 
_also, surely, is charged with the expression of some 
of the strain of hope long deferred ? 

Is it not a pity to reduce words irredeemably 
from their natural strength? May it not even 
be said that we owe something to those afore- 
said ‘“ corrupt quires’ in so far as they tend to 
keep alive some consciousness of original weight 
in a word. 

Mr. Sargeaunt, again, in Greek names, seems to 
- shorten one or two more than the present writer 

was taught (it is true, long ago) to shorten. 

Do people, indeed, now talk of Icarus (icarus) and 

Onésimus ? We should have thought it vain to 


try and preserve “ apothéosis,” in spite of its 
riming with téa-houses”’ in ‘ Rejected’ Ad- 
dresses’: and, on the other hand, cannot feel so 
sanguine as Mr. Sargeaunt does about ‘* mytho- 
logy ” or * pyrotechnic.” 


This tract is of no little permanent val 
should certainly be all 
English. 


The Incas and their Industries. By He 

A BRIEF, pleasantly written summary of what is 
known of the history and customs of the kingdom 
of Peru before the Spanish conquest. It includes 
a sketch of the physical conformation of the 
country, and accounts of the architectural 
remains and of the relics of industries—principally 
pottery. The book is very well calculated to 
serve its purpose of inciting readers to visit 
and inspect with enjoyment and understanding 
the Peruvian collections in the British Museum : 
but it should, we think, have included some 
indication of the sources from which our informa- 
tion is derived, and the reasoning by which con- 
clusions have been reached. 


Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological Society. 
New Series, Vol. VII., Pt. II. (Glasgow, 
Maclehose, Jackson & Co.) 

THE first paper is Dr. J. T. T. Brown’s discussion 

of an episode in the Grand Tour of James Boswell 

—a romantic episode, illustrated by a long and 

hitherto unprinted letter of Bozzy’s to the lady 

to whom, waywardly and doubtfully, he was 
paying tentative addresses. The letter is of 
considerable biographical interest—destined for 
the hands of the accomplished, but rather tiresome 

Belle de Zuylen. Dr. David Murray supplies a 

list of the books of forty-four Scots authors which 

were printed abroad in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Dr. George Watson gives us 
the text of Sir John Skene’s MS. ‘ Memorabilia 

Scotica ’ and his revisals of ‘ Regiam Majestatem.’ 

There is a good discussion of French privateering 

on the Galloway coast by Mr. Edward Rodger ; 

_ a study of the Citadel of Ayr by Mr. James A. 
orris. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of Notes and Queries’ ”’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the oP 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

It is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
sigrature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

GouGek (12 S. viii. 89, 195)—Mrs. STEPHEN, 
Wootton Cottage, Lincoln, writes : ‘* Many thanks 
to Capt. W. Jaggard for information re the name 
Gouger. I find from another correspondent that 
this name is still in existence.” a 
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NOTICE—TO BOOK LOVERS 
AND LITERARY MEN. 


BEST & CO. 
Bookbinding by Disabled Soldiers. 


Under the personal direction of 


Major Clement Ingleby, R.A. F. 
EXCELLENT WORK. MODERATE CHARGES. 


Address— 


Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VOL. VII. TWELFTH SERIES. 
JULY TO DECEMBER, 1920. 
Price 15s. net. Post free, 15s. 9d. 


Cases for Binding can be obtained separately. 
Price 2s. Post free, 2s. 3d. 


THE INDEX, 
JULY TO DECEMBER, 1920. 
Price 1s. 6d. Post free. 


AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 


The LEADENHALU PRESS, Ltd , Publishers and Printers, 
9-47 GARDEN ROW. 
GEORGES ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1. 


enn hairless paper, ore which the pen slips with perfect 
eedom. Ninepence eac! > dozen, ruled or plain ; postage 
18. 3d. Pocket sine. | per dozen, ruled or plain; postage 1s. 
STICK PH AST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


NOTES AND QUERIES from commencement, 
November, 1849 to March, 1920. Index 
for ist, 4th, 6th to 9th Series. 143 Vols. 
in 121. Various bindings. Last vol. in 
parts. What offers? Box 186, ‘Notes 


and Queries, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


VOL VII. 


B00KS.—ALL ovr - or - BOOKS 


sup “9? no matter on what pies. 7X state wants. 


NNUAL REGISTER. —The Following 
SALE. All_ require 1758-1861, 


‘Write offers to Box P7ia, Tinea’ Bighties. 


WOMEN AT 
OXFORD 


By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER 


In the current issue of The 
Times Educational Supple ment 
Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher makes 
a powerful appeal on behalf of 
the Women’s Colleges at Oxford. 
There are five Societies for 
women at Oxford, differing in 
their special characteristics, but 
at one in their urgent need for 
financial aid if the great work 
they are doing is to be continued 
and extended. 


This special article, explaining 
the character and the needs 
of the women’s colleges at 
Oxford, should be read by every- 
one who has the interests of 
University education at heart. 


Che Times 
EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


On Sale Everywhere Price 2d. | 
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NOTES AND QUERIES vite. 102, 


to SUBSCRIBERS 
AND OTHERS 


The Times HAS now finished 


the great task which it set itself in 
1914 of compiling a full and authentic 
record of the Great War; and 
The Times Illustrated History and 
Encyclopedia of the War stands 
complete in 21 volumes. <A_ general 
index volume is now in course of pre- 
paration, and will be published shortly. 


Now is the time to look through 
your back numbers, replace those 
that are missing, and have each 
volume of this great work bound in 
The Times Special Binding Cases. 


Alll back numbers and binding cases can he obtained from 
the Publisher, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
Write to-day 


Printed by THE ATHENAUM PRESS, Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4, and Published by THE TIMES PUBLISHING 
COMPANY (Limited), Printing House Square, London, E.C.4.—2 12, 1921 
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